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This  week's  "Market  Basket"  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  Washington 
is  full  of  notes  for  home  canners  and  preservers.    And  no  wonder,  considering  all 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  ready  this  month.     If  you  are  canning  at  home  right  now, 
you  are  probably  busy  with  tomatoes  and  corn  and  maybe  okra.     Or  perhaps  you  are 
putting  up  plums,  pears,  grapes  or  even  peaches  from  orchards  in  the  North.  Then 
again,  perhaps  you  are  making  preserves  and  sweet  pickles  of  watermelon,  or  using 
the  little  citron  melon  that  grows  in  the  cornfield  and  is  so  good  for  preserves 
though  not  for  table  use.    Perhaps  you  are  making  quince  jelly  or  preserves  this 
month  also.     Or  pickles  of  green  tomatoes,  peppers  or  onions.    As  for  corn  and 
okra,  they  are  two  vegetables  that  are  good  dried  as  well  as  canned.     In  fact, 
many  people  consider  dried  corn  the  best  of  all  dried  vegetables  and  value  dried 
okra  because  it  is  so  good  in  winter  soups. 

But  of  all  these  vegetables  and  fruits,  tomatoes  are  probably  the  most  im- 
portant for  canning,  and,  fortunately,  they  are  also  the  easiest  vegetable  to  can. 
Tomatoes  are  important  because  they  rank  first  among  vegetables  as  sources  of 
vitamin  C,  and  retain  more  of  their  vitamin  value  after  canning  than  any  other 
vegetable.     This  makes  them  doubly  useful  for  the  table  in  winter,  when  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  more  expensive  and  more  difficult  to  get.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  tomatoes  and  oranges  are  the  best  sources  of  vitamin  C  at  any  time  of 
year,  and  for  this  reason,  babies  are  getting  these  juices  regularly  nowadays, 
especially  bottle-fed  babies. 

The  best  way  to  can  tomatoes,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
is  this:     Select  firm,  ripe  tomatoes  of  medium  size  and  uniform  shape,  free  from 
spots  and  decay.    Put  them  into  trays  or  shallow  layers  in  wire  baskets  and  dip 
them  in  boiling  water  for  about  a  minute  —  or  just  long  enough  to  loosen  the  skm. 
Then  plunge  them  quickly  into  cold  water,  drain,  peel  and  core  them  promptly. 
Pack  into  the  containers  as  closely  as  possible.    Fill  with  hot  tomato  juice  and 
add  1  teaspoon  of  salt  per  quart.     If  you  are  putting  up  the  tomatoes  m  tin  cans, 
exhaust  the  tomatoes  5  or  6  minutes  before  sealing  to  remove  air  bubDles.  Tnen 
process  in  a  boiling  water-bath.    No.  2  and  No.  3  tin  cans  of  tomatoes  need  & 
minutes  in  the  water-bath.    Pint  or  quart  glass  jars  need  45  minutes. 

Another  way  to  can  tomatoes  is  to  cut  them  in  quarters,  heat  just  to  boil- 
ing, pack  hot  and  process  in  the  water-bath  5  minutes. 

In  contrast  to  tomatoes,  the  easiest  vegetable  to  can,  corn  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  can  successfully.     This  is  because  corn  contains  little  or  no 


acid,  and  makes  such  a  dense  pack  that  it  is  hard  to  heat  sufficiently  hot  all 
through  to  destroy  the  organisms  that  cause  spoilage.    For  this  reason,  canned 
corn  needs  processing  in  a  pressure  canner.    Water-bath  processing  is  not  safe. 
Neither  is  oven-canning.    However  hot  the  oven  itself  may  be,  the  corn  never 
gets  above  the  boiling  point  and  this  is  not  hot  enough  to  sterilize  a  thick, 
pasty  mass  like  corn. 

Canning  is  one  way  of  keeping  garden  corn  for  winter  use.     Drying  is 
another.     Drying  corn  is  an  old  method  of  preservation  and  a  very  successful  one. 
The  Indians  were  preserving  their  corn  that  way  when  America  was  discovered  and 
doubtless  for  centuries  before.    They  taught  the  early  settlers  how  to  do  it. 
And  modern  scientists  have  perfected  the  old-time  drying  methods.    Here  is  the 
way  to  dry  corn.     Gather  it  while  in  the  milk  stage,  but  gather  only  as  much  at 
a  time  a.s  you  can  handle  immediately.     Do  not  allow  the  corn  to  stand  in  a  warm 
place  because  it  deteriorates  rapidly  under  such  conditions.    Husk  and  trim  the 
ears  with  a  knife  to  remove  any  worm  injuries,  but  don't  bother  to  remove  all  the 
silk.    Now  place  the  corn  in  wire  baskets  and  plunge  it  into  boiling  water  for  8 
to  10  minutes  to  blanch  it  —  that  is  to  "set"  the  milk  so  that  no  fluid  will 
escape  when  the  grains  are  cut  .    By  the  way,  younger  corn  takes  longer  for  blanch- 
ing than  the  mature  ears,  so  divide  your  corn  for  husking  into  older  and  younger 
lots. 


After  blanching,  empty  the  corn  on  the  table,  let  it  drain  and  cool  enough 
to  handle,  then  cut  the  grains  from  the  cobs  with  a  strong,  sharp  knife.  Spread 
the  kernels  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  on  trays  for  drying.    For  best 
results,  begin  drying  at  a  rather  high  temperature  —  anywhere  from  165  to  175 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  lower  the  temperature  as  the  corn  becomes  nearly  dry. 
Stir  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  grains  separate  and  permit  them  to  dry  easily. 
Properly  dried  corn  is  hard  and  transparent,  and  the  kernels  break  with  what  the 
preserving  specialists  describe  as  a  "clean,  glass-like  fracture." 

As  for  the  drier  to  use  over  your  kitchen  stove,  you  can  make  a  very  con- 
venient one  out  of  an  ordinary  packing  box  with  cleats  to  hold  the  trays  apart. 

So  much  for  tomatoes  and  corn.    Now  a  note  about  canning  pears.    Pears  are 
at  the  height  of  their  season  this  month  and  the  pear  crop  is  good  this  year.  If 
you  live  in  the  South  and  central  regions,  you'll  probably  be  putting  up  Kieffer 
pears;  in  the  North,  Dartletts.    Kieffers,  as  you  may  know,  are  the  pears  to 
gather  when  just  mature  but  not  ripe.    And  they  are  better  if  you  store  them  for 
2  or  2  and  a  half  weeks  before  canning.     Store  them  at  a  temperature  of  60  to  65 
degrees  —  about  the  temperature  of  most  cellars  or  basements  at  this  time^  of 
year.     This  storage  mellows  the  Kieffer  pears  and  gives  them  flavor.     The  best 
pears  for  pickling  are  the  little  Seckels. 
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